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mutual esteem."16 James Drummond's Life and
Letters of James Martineau offers an interesting
description of the meetings of the society:
The meetings were first held in Willis Rooms, but
later in the Grosvenor Hotel. After dining together
the members sat round a table with a sheet of foolscap
paper before each one, which was not often used for
notes, but sometimes served for other purposes. . . .
Not only were the debates of high interest, but the mere
spectacle of several highly gifted thinkers, of very
different types of faculty and genius, and with such a
variety of facial expression, was itself a treat of no mean
order. Towards the close of the evening the debate
often passed into a conversation, and the genial affa-
bility with which the most eminent among them freely
exchanged ideas with the humbler members suggested
the fancy that we in modern times were enjoying a feast
of reason in somewhat of the old Athenian style.17
On December 13, 1870,, Bagehot read a paper " On
the Emotion of Conviction/' which is included in
Mrs. Barrington's edition of his works. It is like
him that in a club where men of diametrically
opposite belief were brought together in combat,
he should have chosen to speak on the psychology
of believing. Hutton, describing another of these
meetings, mentions that he humorously reproved
Ruskin for assuming too much an attitude of
child-like wonder toward external reality.
After his marriage Bagehot had little time for
polite reading and polished writing. In the en-
suing six years he wrote only five literary essays,
and after that, none at all. Living in the world
of business and politics, writing at least two articles
each week for The Economist, he fell into a rapid,
more or less journalistic style, which has left its